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are also made by drying the juice on earthen moulds and subsequently breaking
up the earth and discharging it from the bottle neck." * From the native
name " cahutchu " was derived the name " caoutchouc," which was adopted
both in this country and in France.
This elastic body was found in French Guiana in 1751 by Fresneau, who
regarded it as "a kind of condensed resinous oil." It was subsequently
discovered in Malaya in 1798 by James Howison, a surgeon resident in Penang,
although it may be noted that the plant from which it was obtained belongs
to an entirely different botanical order from that which was afterwards
introduced on the plantation.
La Condamine himself quickly adapted his discovery to practical use,
and prepared coated fabrics which served to protect the delicate instruments
belonging to the expedition from the torrential rains frequently encountered.
Little use appears to have been made of the substance in Europe for some
time, although Magalhaens had proposed its employment for rubbing out
pencil-marks, and Joseph Priestley, the famous English chemist, who drew
attention to this property, is generally credited with having suggested the name
" Indian-Kubber." f
As at this period the latex could not be transported long distances without
" coagulation " or clotting taking place, it is evident that the utilisation of
india-rubber at all extensively was possible only to the natives, who were able
to work with latex freshly drawn from the tree. In this way it was possible
to make articles by dipping into the fluid suitable clay moulds and drying the
adherent latex over a fire so that the mould became covered with a layer of
india-rubber; the proofing of cloth was similarly a relatively simple matter.
Only the solid material, however, could reach Europe, and hence many attempts
were made* to restore to the india-rubber its original fluidity so that the native
practices could be imitated. It was soon evident that the substance possessed
properties which distinguished it from ordinary " resins"; for example,
Macquer and Herissant showed that whereas spirit of wine would dissolve
ordinary resins, caoutchouc was not so affected. They found, however,
that a solution could be obtained by immersing in oil of turpentine, and later
Macquer discovered that ether was equally efficacious; at the same time it
was noted that these solutions were not milky, like the natural liquid, but were
quite clear and transparent, although not possessing the same fluidity.
These discoveries do not appear to have been put to any industrial use
* Histoire de VAcadimie des Sciences, 1751, p. 314.
t Later the prefix was dropped and the simple name " Bubber " was adopted. Cf. Hancock,
p. vii In the preface to Priestley's Introduction to the Theory oj Perspective, 1770, there is a note
to the effect that he had seen. ** a substance excellently adapted to the purpose of wiping from
paper the marks of a black lead pencil." The word Indian-Kubber, however, was not mentioned.